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To wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art, 

To raife the genius and to mead the heart, 

To make mankind in confcious virtue bold, 

Live o’er cach feene and be what they beho!d, 

For this the tragic. mule Orit trod the ftage. 
POPE. 


Wurn prejudice and infatuation fo far 
prevail over the underftanding, as to exclude the 
exercife of reafon, and abfurdity is carried to that 
glaring extreme, as to forbid the force of the moft 
plaufible arguments, a writer is. peculiarly embar- 
raffled, who attempts to combat the former, how~ 
ever ill founded, and to vindicate even a juft caufe 
when oppofed by a majority. To give offence to 
any of my readers, by erroneous reprefentation, to 
difguft. them with fallacious controverfy, or place 
before them a fophiftical jumble of incoherent 
words, would be carrying folly to a ridiculous 
height, and deferve the fevereft cenfure : But an 
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endeavor to extricate from the deftructive influence 
of error, any object, intrincically beneficial, is an ef- 
fort truly commendable,andto {peak in praife ofthat, 
which appears juft,never can be condemned. Notwith- 
itanding the torrentof oppofition totheatrical amufe- 
ments, the prerogative of a periodical writer, will juf- 
tify the divulging o fmy fentiments, in an-open, and 
undifguifed manner. ‘The ftage is rightly confidered 
as the world in miniature, where virtues and vices, 
confpicuous in mankind, are reprefented in the 
pat colors, and with the moft.convicting en- 
xgy : Satire and ridicule exert themfelves to the 
re aa of the coxcom), and parfimony is dif- 
played in all her odious features; the profligate fees 
his real picture, which was before indulged as flat- 
tering, and pride is humbled by her contemptu ous 
and defpicable characteriftic: Here we behold vir- 
tue — the harveft of reward,and vice, replete with 
guilt and wretchednefs, fink to fhame and ruin.— 
After the fatigues of butinets, and intenfenefs of 
fedentary perfuits, relaxation is what the mind na- 
turally thirfts for—what better can exhilerate the 
plodding thoughts, or diffipate the gloom of care; 
what more formidable to difpel anxiety, and roufe 
the lethargic difpofition, to impulfe of alacrity and 
cheerfulnefs, than a good play, well performed, 
where knowledge, edification, and amufement com- 
bine.—As example is more powerful than precept, 
fo fentiments, delivered in a well wrought Drama, 
make a more forcible impreffion, than inftruction 
individually beftowed ; in the former, we fee the 
two oppofite principles of virtue and vice, portrayed 
in an obvious light, and the various characters of 
life, delineated agreeable to nature. The requifites 
for a thining Actor, likewife.not only contftitute the 
gentleman, but render a brilliancy of intelledts in- 
difpenfagle ; to difplay the hyman paflions with 
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judgment, to exprefs a harraffed mind, and go 
through all the labyrinths of complicated commo- 
tion with nicety and difcernment, demand a genius 
of the firft fuperiority.—The inveftigation of hu- 
man nature, unqueftionably, the moft noble and im- 
portant of all refearches, is a ftucy abfolutely ne- 
ceflary, and the addition of a good education, 2 
knowledge of mankind, a keennefs of fenfibiity 
to defcribe every feature confonant to the nature 
of its diftrefs, and by an exquifite art, to roufe indip- 
nation, fear,love, admiration,and contempt,a!ternate- 
ly in the breafts of an audience, muft undoubtedly 
require fuch powers of mind, as ftamp the occupa- 
tion with refpeétability, and render the profeflion 
valuable and of confequence. 
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OF THEODORE, KING OF CORSICA, 


THEODORE ANTHONY, Baron New- 
hoff, more remarkable for being the only one of his 
profeffion (of adventurers) who, ever obtained a 
crown, than for acquiring that of Corfica, was born 
at Metz, about the year 1696, and after a variety of 
intrigues, ferapes, and efcapes, in many parts of Eu- 
rope, and after having attained and loft a throne, 
returned in 1758-9 to England, where he had been 
before, about the year 1737. I faw him foon after 
his laft arrival : he was a comely middle-fized man, 
very referved, and affecting much dignity, which he 
acted in the loweft ebb of his fortunes, and coupled 
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with the loweft thifts of his induftry. An inftance 
of the former appeared during his laft refidence at 
Florence, where, being reduced to extreme poverty, 
fome Engliih gentlemen made a collection for, and 
carried itto him. Being apprized of their coming, 
and having only one chamber in a little miferable 
lodging, he fqueezed his bed to one fide, and plac- 
ed a chair under the canopy, where he fat to receive 
the charity. 

Being involved here in former and new debts, he 
for fome time received benefaétions fron the Earl 
of Granville, the Countefs of Yarmouth, and oth- 
ers ; andafter being arrefted, fome merchants in the 
city premoted afubicription for him; but he play- 
ed fo many pranks, and counterfeited fo many 
bonds and debts, that they withdrew their money. 
He behaved with little more honour when a paper 
in the World was publifhed for his benefit. Fifty 
pounds were raifed by it, andfent to him in prifon. 
He pretended to be much ‘difappointed at not re- 
ceiving more: his debts, he faid, amounted to one 
ther» “ve hundred pounds. - He fent in a tew 
days to Mr. Dodfley, the publither of the World, to 
detire the fubfcription might be opened again; 
which, being denied, he fent a lawyer to Mr. Dodf- 
ley, to threaten to profecute him for the’ paper, 
which he pretended had done him great hurt,.and 
prevented feveral contributions: 


Precibufque minas regaliter addit. Ovo. 


In Mey 1756, this extraordinary event happen- 
ed : Theodore, a man who had actually reign- 
ed, was reducedto take the benefit of the act of in- 
folvency. However, he remained inthe liberties of 
the Fiecet till Decem. 1756, when taking a chair, for 
which he had not money to pay, he went to the 
Portuguefe Minifter’s in Audley-ftreet ; but not 
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finding him at home, the Baron prevailed on the 
chairman to carry him to a taylor’s in Chapel-itreet, 
Soho, who, having formerly known him, and pity- 
ing his diftrefs, lodged him in his houfe. ‘Theo- 
dore fell ill there the next day, and dying in a few 
days, was buried in the church-yard of St. Ann, in 
that parifh. | . 

A ftrong peculiarity of circumftances attended 
him at the laft. His manner of obtaining his li- 
berty was not fo extraordinary as what attended it. 
Going to Guildhall, to demand the benefit of the 
act, he was afked, what effects he had * he anfwer- 
ed, “Nothing but the kingdom of Corfica.” It 
was accordingly regiftered from the benefit ‘of his 
creditors. 
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REMARKS ON HOMER'S INVENTION OF INCIDENTS 
[Continued from No. 2.] 


“ 

A GREAT part of the mythology of Homer, was 
no doubt the mythology of his country; but the ufe he 
has made of it, is altogether his own. He has employ- 
ed his celeftial machinery in general with admirable art 
and judgment; yet in fome inftances, he may be thought 
to have tranfzreffed a rule delivered many centuries af- 
ter his time. 

Nee Deus inter/it 
Nifi dignus vindice nodus. 

It is certain, that Homer’s gods are introduced upon 
the ftage more frequently than is’ neceflary; that they 
are upon fome occafion, made to act a part, which might 
have been more properly performed without their in- 
terpofition ; and that fometimes they are employed in 
offices too frivolous, and below the dignity of their god- 
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fhips. Thus, though we allow the principal heroes te 
be the favourites and the care of fome guardian deity, 
who may proteét them in cafes of imminent danger, and 
rcfeue them from inftant fate, when it is neceffary their 
lives fhould be lengthened out, yet we cannet fee occa- 
fion for Minerva’s almoft conftant attendance on the 
fon of Tydeus, and her affifting him in thofe combats, 
where his own valour would have gained him the victo- 
ry. By this unfeafonable difpiay of unneceflary aid, we 
have no- means left us of diftinguifhing the exploits of 
the hero from the aétions of the goddefs. We obferved 
likewife that Homer’s gods fometimes aét a part which 
might be more properly performed without them. Can 
any one fuppofe, that Heétor‘had occafion for the affift- 
ance of Apollo, to enable him to kill Patroclus? But 
Homer feems to have envied him the honour of his en- 
tire conqueft. He muft firft be difarmed by the god, 
then wounded by Euphorbus, and Heétor has the laft 
mean part afligned him, of killing this hero outright; 
though we are perfuaded, moit people will be of opin- 
jon that the Trojan chief, was a match for Patroclus, 
clad as he was in the armour of Achilles. To exempli- 
ty the laft obfervation, that the-deities in the Liad, are 
ometimes employed in offices below their dignity, muft 
it net be allowed, that to become the charioteer of Dio- 
mede, was no poft of honcur for Minerva, but that by 
afluming the reins and plying the lafh, fhe rather de- 
graded her divinity? : 

We fhall farther take the liberty to obferve, that not- 
withftanding the credulity of the Greeks, and the ex- 
tenfive licence of fi€tior, which their mythology al'ow- 
ed, cf which licence Homer has greatly availed himfclf, 
there are fome incidents both in the Hiad and Odyfley 
rather too marvellous even for the Poet’s own age, and 
fome of them have too ludicrous an air to have a place 
in an.epic poem. What, for inftance, fhall we fay of 
the miraculous gift of fpeech conferred on the horfes of 
Achilles, that they might vindicate themfelves from the 
unjuft charge brought againft them by their mafter of 
failing in their duty to Patroclus, when he fuppofed 
their fleetnefs might have prefervedjhim. Perhaps the 
undiftinguidking admirers of Homer Will fatisfy them- 
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felves by refolving the whole into a fupernatural inci- 
dent, and juftify it by a miracle of a fimilar nature, re- 
corded in the facred writings in which we are told, that 
Balaam’s afs, miraculoufly endued with man’s voice, re- 
proved the madnefs of the prophet. But the caufes of 
this very unufual phanomenon, were by no means fimi- 
lar, nor can we admit it as a fufficient reafon, in the 
former cafe, for breaking throngh the order of nature, 
and encroaching upon the prerogative of the human fpe- 
cies, that thofe generous fteeds, though of heavenly ex- 
tragtion, might have an opportunity of afferting their 
fidelity to the deceafed friend of their mafter. 

We fliall mention two other incidents, which appear 
fomewhat ludicrous, as well as improbable; the one we 
find in the twenty-firft book of the Iliad, where the riv- 
er Scamander attacks Achilles, purfues, and threatens to 
overwhelm him with all his waves; ‘till Vulcan, at the 
inftigation of Juno, comes down from heaven, te chaf- 
tife the infolence of Scamander, whofe waters he 
fcorches and dries up with fire. The other we meet 
with in the tenth book of the Odyfley, where olus 
gives Ulyffes the adverce winds, faut up in a bag, which, 
being loofed by the ignorance or unprudence of his com- 
panions, the winds rufla forth and raife a moft dreadful 
tempeft. Thefe extravagant fiétions, however, are in- 
ftances of that exuberance, wildnefs.and irregularity of 
imagination, which diftinguifht every great genius. We 
may beftow the fame epithet upen them, which the an- 
cient fathers of the Chriftian church beitewed upon the 
virtues of the heathens ; we may call them the /p/endi- 
da peccata of Homer. 





Che Hioralt# No. I. 
RESIGNATION. 








Turre is no virtue more acceptable to God, 
and in practice, more conducive to human happinefs, 
than refignation to the divine will. He, who prefumes 
to queftion the wildom, the goodnefs, and the paternal 
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folicitude,for the felicity of man, ofthe Supreme Betnc, 
is guilty of the moft heinous of crimes, and deferving 
of the moft fevere punifhment. That wifdom, which is 
difplayed in the economy of the vaft fyftem of creation 
—that goednefs, which every page in the volume of na- 
ture, exhibits in language the moft forcible and endear- 
ing ; that paternal folicitude, which the fcheme of redemp- 
tion and pardon fo glorioufly illuftrates, fhould filence 
every murmer when we are afflicted, and teach us to 
confider that we are chaftized for the moft benevolent 
purpofes and correéted, that we may be more worthy of 
thofe unfading joys for which we are ultimately defign- 
ed. This globe was not conftructed for the eternal 
abode of an immortal foul. 

We fhould view all its comforts and all its perplexi- 
ties, as equally fhort-lived and tranfitory. He who utes 
the good things of this world, without abufing them ; 
whom profperity cannot elate; who puts a juft value 
upon what hejpoffeffes, and is ready to refign the bleffings 
which he is favoured with into the hands of him b 
whom they were beftowed, when the requifition is made, 
is an object of divine complacency, and will furely re- 
ceive an abundant reward. Refignation can alleviate 
the diftreffes of this life, calm its varied troubles, pour a 
tay of comfort to enliven the vale of tears thro’ which 
our pilgrimage muft be made, and cheer with con- 
foling expeétations the gloom that lowers over the pil- 
low of death.—-Who, then would have the hardnefs te 
doubt the juftice of the difpenfations of Providenee, or ar- 
raign omnifcience at the tribunal of human prefump- 
tion? 

The following imitation of part of Hapaxxwux’s 
prayer and fong, breathes the pure and unaffected {pirit 
of humble refignation, without which, no one can pre- 
tend to the character of a chriftian. 

I HEARD thy voice, O Lord, with holy dread, 
And fear my trembling [pirit overfpread. 

While thy right hand deftreys an impious race, 
Let righteous mortals feel thy guardian grace, 
From Teman came our Gop, earth felt his power, 
Aud every moyntain dhook, and every tower ; 
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His glory {pread through all the arch on high, 
And peals of praife rebounded through the fky. 
His face was like the fun’s effulgence bright, 
His form was rob’d in glittering rays of light. 
Before him went his minifters of ire, ' 

The peftilence and burning coals of fire; 

The nations fled before him as he trod, 

Et ernal mountains bow'd down to-their Gop, 
Lo Cufhan’s tems were filled with fore difmay 
And Midian trembled in the dreadful day. 


O Lord, why did thy blazing charicts roll, 
Why did thy lightniags flafi from pole to pole ? 
Did raging ‘reams thy dreadful wrath provoke, 
Or ocean's waves deferve the avenging flroke ? 
Thy bow was bared ; almighty vengeance [wore, 
Chaldea’s tribes and pow’r fhould be no more ; 
Her hofts beheld thee, and they quak’d with fear, 
The deep on high its wat’ry head did rears 
Its voice was heard! Its murmering voice confefs'd, 
The prefent Gon in robes of terror dref,’d} 


The Sun beheld thy arrows fly around, 
It faw Chaldea tumbi!e to the ground ; 
Through all the land thy awful anger ftrode, 
And flew the heathen in their val abode. 


For Ifrael’s fafety didft thou march abroad, 
For Ifrael’s fois the heathen felt thy rod, 
When hofts like whirlwinds to deftroy them came, 
With hopes of conqueft and of triumph vain. 


Acrofs the fea thy founding chariots roll’d, 
And roaring waves thy wond’rous paffage told ; 
Loud peals of thunder through the fky were driv’n, 
And light’niig wrapt im flames, the face of heav’n. 


I beard and trembled ! all my bones did thake, 
Then did my lips with fpeechlefs terror quake, 
Yet though the cattle perifh from the ftall, 

From the thina’d fold the bleating lambkins fj 
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The blafted vines no more my cares repay. 
And drooping fig-trees wither and decay, 

In ifrae\’s God ] ever will rejoice, 

And to his praifes tune my grateful voice. 


The Lord my ftrength will lead my willing feet, 
To fertile paftures, and to honor’s feat ; 
Will give me all I can defire below, 
And {meoth my paffige wherefoe’er 1 go, 
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Lovery tenant of the grove, 
Queen of fongfters, friend of love, 
Sweeteft warbler of the {pray,— 
Why, thus hate the folar ray, 
Why fo lonely and fo coy, 
Shunning every fcene of joy, 

Why delight in Luna’s beam, 

That filvers o’er the limpid ftream f 
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Learn, kind querift, in the fhade, 
Vows of mutual love are made, 

My voice infpires the genial glow, 
That raptur'd lovers, only, know. 
*Tis mine, in fome fequefter'd haunt, 
To bid the maiden’s bofom pant, 
To bid the willing, yielding foul, 
Submit to Cupid’s {weet control. 


I hate the glare of gairith day, 

When Folly flaunte her hours away, 
When noife and bufinefs, care and {trife, 
Empoifon al! the blifs of life, 
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But tf thy bofom fain would prove, 
The balmy joys of generous love, 
Hither hafte when Luna's beam, 
Silvers o'er the limpid ftream. 
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Literary Amufements. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 








a 
[> SeMMeN, 
ie) THE laft winter we had an affembly in our 


) town, in imitation of your Bofton gentry, whom, we 
* humbly imitate in all laudable extravagancies, 2s much 
1 as in us lies. Andthough we had no mujic, but a one 
lege zed fidler, anda militia dram thumper, we had as 
much fun, caneing, and pleafure as ever were enjoy-d 
in vour fine and illumined halls. —An Old-c yuntry-Many, 
a carpenter by trade, who formerly belonged to an af- 
femb Ny firnilar to our’s, in EF: igland, happened to have 
with him, the rules of that genteel inftitution, which, ex- 

cept the fecond article, were adopted for our regulation, 
nem: con:and which, I take the liberty-to fend you 
for publication, that you in the Metropolis may know 
how well we manage t thefe matters of amufement in the 





= country. Yours, 
be Timotuy DouBLe-sHUFFLe. 
a 

KU L ® Ss. 





- ADMISSION 6d. gin-twift included. 
. The mufic to confift of one fidler, a pipe and ta- 
bor, a hurdy-gurdy.—N.B. No choruffes to be fung 
"till dane ing i is Over. 

; to. dance in black ftockings. 

‘ent foitting, no gentleman to chew tobac- 
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. Every lady to come with a clean pocket handker- 
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6. No gentleman to dance in a great coat, unle({s his 
under one happens to be torn. 

7. No lady to drefs her hair with tallow-candle. 

8. Leather breeches, except sewly wafhed, are like- 
wife forbidden ; and to prevent tearing the planking, 
no gentleman or lady to dance in nailed fhees. 

g. Cards to be allowed ; no one to wet his thumb a- 
bove twice in a [wabber. 

10. For the benefit of ftrangers, a dictionary to ex- 
plain the diale& of the country, to be kept in the room. 

tt. Whatever money is played for, fliall be depotit- 
ed under the candieftick. 

12. Whoever, in his eagernefs at ecards, breaks a 
table, thail pay for it immediately. 

13. None to bring gimblets in their pockets, unlefs 

their pockets are whole. 

14. No gentleman to appear in a fhirt, that has been 
worn above a week. 

15. Long beards are likewife forbid, and ladies ane 

nct to dance in checked aprons, or red cloaks. 
16. Red cloaks, pattens and lanthorns to be hired at 
the door of the affembly, at one penny each. 

17. For diftinétion fake the mafter of the ceremony 
is always to wear a red waiftcoat.—The word of com- 
mand for beginning the aance is, Tumble up ladies. 
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Lines Written on the blank leaf of a Novel entitled the 
“* Miflakes of the Heart.” 
SINCE crror is feeble humanity's lot, 
Both virtue and reafon this precept impart, 
Let follies and foibles be kindly forgot, 
*Tis divine to forgive “ the miftakes of the heart.” 














NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Microcosm, No. il. is received. Tt fhall be 
inferted in our next. 

Many promiseD favoursare NoT received, to our 
great regreat and the publie difappointment. 

Sytvia, is under confideration. We wifh corref- 
pondents would attend more to the punétuation. of their 
pieces. 
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